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interest which would have been keen in any case. Without it Martin Cbuzzlewit would be infinitely better in every way.
It was Thackeray who first made a clear break with the plot both as a literary and a popular convention; and it was in this more clearly than in any other respect that he showed his superiority to Dickens in critical sense. Like the eighteenth-century novelists whom he admired so much, he set out to portray society; but if I am to do that, one might imagine him saying, why should I not do it directly? Why should I have an ambulating hero to take me from scene to scene? Why should I not be in any place where I want to be? So he starts with a number of characters drawn from various classes of social life. They meet in different places, move up or down the social scale, quarrel or agree, flatter or condescend, and as their lives unroll the complex of relationships and the number of characters expand until they embrace society. In Vanity Fair it is the progressive accumulation and rolling up of social relationships that creates the incidents and makes the plot. In naturalness, in consistence with itself. Vanity Fair is conse-